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Law Office and Court Procedure. By Gleason L. Archer. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 1910. pp. xv, 311. 

The scope of this work is largely confined to careful and concise ex- 
planations of elementary practice and procedure. In his preface, the 
author states that his purpose in bringing forth this work is to furnish 
practical assistance to young attorneys just entering upon the practice 
of their profession who have had no Opportunity, by apprenticeship 
in the offices of older men, to familiarize themselves with the details 
of practice and the unwritten customs of the courts into which they are 
brought. It is true the author claims to have furnished matter of 
interest to the older and more experienced members of the profession, 
but this may be passed with the remark that the only portion of the 
book which could be of the least interest to an attorney of a few 
years experience, is contained in Chapters xi, xii, and xiii, in which 
are contained some examples of direct and cross examination. Some 
of these are interesting and instructive, but, alone, would furnish 
no justification for the appearance of the book. 

The author takes the young attorney in hand from the time his 
client comes to him with the story of his grievance. He instructs him 
in the examination of prospective witnesses, the selection of the court 
best adapted for his purposes, the commencement of the action, the 
use of provisional remedies whenever appropriate, bringing the case 
to trial, the conduct of the trial, and the proceedings after its termina- 
tion, furnishing many forms throughout the text upon the subjects 
there considered. It is here we find the real merit of the work, for it is 
written in a style, so clear and simple, as to be readily understood 
by readers having little or no previous knowledge of even the rudi- 
ments of practice and procedure. 

The practice of Massachusetts predominates throughout. It is 
true that an occasional reference is made to Code provisions and 
decisions of other states, but the relative amount of these is almost 
negligible. The author claims that there is a similarity of custom and 
procedure, common to all jurisdictions, which makes the book of value 
to young attorneys, regardless of the state in which they may practice. 
While this is probably true of those jurisdictions which have not 
departed materially from the forms and customs of the common law, 
it is believed that it is not true of the majority of the Code states. 
Bearing in mind the class of readers to which the book is primarily 
directed, the variance in practice would probably but add to their 
confusion. The practice outlined by the author could not be adopted 
by them. The forms given would, for the most part, be useless. Terms 
used constantly throughout, such as "writ," "declaration," "trustee 
process," "ad damnum" and the like, would be meaningless until 
reduced to their equivalents in the nomenclature of their particular 
state, and, even then, the directions as to service, time, etc., could 
not be safely followed. The very character of the subject matter re- 
quires accuracy in small matters of detail, which vary considerably 
in many jurisdictions, and this can be accomplished only by particular 
reference to a single state, or to a group of states having practice so 
similar that even minor details of procedure show but slight variation. 

While the usefulness of the work is probably confined to a more 
narrow field than that indicated by the author in his preface, it un- 
doubtedly will be found to give great assistance to young attorneys 
of some states, and particularly to those practicing in Massachusetts. 
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It is to be regretted that more books of this description have not been 
written to assist the younger members of the profession in those states 
which have adopted the reformed procedure. 

F. P. W. 

A Pocket Code of the Rules op Evidence in Trials at Law. 
By John Henry Wigmore. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1910. pp. 
liii, 566. 

This little book is an abridgment of the author's five volume 
treatise. Its object as we are told in the preface, is to provide the 
practitioner with a handy summary of the existing rules of evidence, 
and at the same time to state them in a scientific form capable of 
serving as a code. Throughout there are frequent references to the 
larger work; otherwise no authorities are cited. Each alternate page 
is left blank for such annotation as the user may desire. In analysis 
the author has applied the same scientific method which is found in 
his larger work. It may be said, however, that it is a matter of some 
difficulty to accustom oneself to the use of such terms as "Testimonial 
Rehabilitation," "Autoptic Proference" and "Prophylactic Rules." 

As is apparent from this description of the book, its use must 
be limited to trials and similar occasions when the lawyer desires a 
quick statement of a general principle. For the unanticipated objec- 
tion for which there is no opportunity to prepare, the work will doubt- 
less be of value. Certainly no one is better fitted to prepare such a 
book than is Professor Wigmore. But as it undertakes to state the 
law of all the states and merely indicates by the use of brackets 
such rules as are not universally accepted, the careful lawyer may well 
hesitate to rely upon it when he encounters these cautionary signs. 
Such a book would be of much greater value if it were restricted in 
scope to a single jurisdiction. In fact the author says in the preface, 
"a series of such Local Editions, completely annotated, is planned for 
a future time — at least in the jurisdictions having voluminous au- 
thorities." Very brief notes of the leading and exceptional cases would 
also enhance its worth. 

K. T. F. 
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